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BARGAINS IN COLLEGE HUMOR 


ATE csecete cae wei Utena niin mngeaince 


Sees Deets rar oe 


Realizing that it is examination time 
the New Student cartoonist has organ- 
ized a syndicate cartoon service to editors 
of college comics. Here are a few sam- 
ples of our snappy spring line, All you 
do is fill in the dotted lines. 


By NORMAN STUDER 


College Funny Magazines Under Fire 


The country identifies each college comic 
with the college from which it issues, re- 
marks the Illini Weekly, University of Ili- 
nois. Which is a fairly important fact. It 
also “identifies all of them with the colleges 
of the country .. . which is more important.” 

The Great American People... look on 
these humorous publications as barometers 
of the undergraduate intelligence and mor- 
als. The barometer is falling, says the 
Weekly. 

In proof of this assertion the Weekly ex- 
amined a number of these papers, with the 
following results: 

“In the Siren office there are thirty-two 
college magazines from all over the coun- 
try, in all manner of special numbers and 
edited by all descriptions of schools. The 
front covers of ten of these portray femi- 
nine charms, portray these charms to an 
extent usually unprivileged to the average 
decorous and careful person. The front 
covers of five more portray the rejuvenat- 
ing effects of that commodity now vended 
as bottled in bond. This phenomenon is 
interesting in itself, and becomes more so in 
the light of the strange uses to which ex- 
posed pulchritude is brought. 

“Two of these editions which specialize 
in hose and bare tegument are freshmen 
numbers, One Football number combines by 
a happy choice the salutary stimulation of 
women dishabille and liquor. Two more so- 
termed Football numbers devote their covers 
to the mysteries of lingerie and its con- 
tents. A Fall Sports number is concerned 
with a new idea in drunk cartoons, to wit, 
a drunkard leaning on a lamp-post. One 
Birthday edition celebrates that of Bacchus. 
One college has what is called A Big Game 


every year; and the magazine issues an edi- 
tion on that occasion which is called, appro- 
priately enough, the Big Game number, and 
is covered, appropriately enough, with the 
depiction of a luscious woman. And so it 
oes. Ae 


“The in its Odd number prints thir- 
teen illustrated jokes. Six deal with matters 
other than wine and women. Seven are con- 
cerned with gutters, walking home, female 
anatomy, and kindred subjects. The 
prints a Girl’s number, and devotes seven- 
teen of twenty-four illustrated jokes to 
Bacchus and Venus, both of whom are usu- 
ally drunk and decidedly decollete. The 
Big Game Number is concerned in eight of 
twenty illustrated jokes with necking in its 
various forms or drinking and its various 
forms. The offers eleven of sixteen 
bonmots on the undressed and wronged 
woman or the uncorked and drained bottle. 

“The barometer is falling.” 


For the third successive year the Little 
Theater of Dallas, Texas triumphed at the 
Little Theater Tournament in New York. 
On the last night of the tournament they 
produced El Cristo, by Marguerite Larkin, 
which was unanimously adjudged the best 
presentation of an original unpublished 
play during the contest. 

El Cristo, like the usual Dallas produc- 
tions, was a play out of a local material. It 
is a drama of the Pentantes, a flagallent 
sect of New Mexico. Margaret Larkin, author 
of the play, is a young newspaper women 
and poet who has recently come from New 
Mexico to New York and who is the man- 
ager of publicity for the Passaic strikers. 


MARRIAGE 
IS NOW A COURSE OF STUDY 


Professors Teach Aspects of Marriage at 
University of North Carolina, By 
Request of Seniors 


With more than a thousand courses in the 
curriculum students at the University of 
North Carolina feel that there is a subject 
of vital interest to young men on which in- 
struction is not obtainable in the college 
courses but must be gleaned haphazardly 
from devious sources. Hitherto there has 
been no comprehensive course on the subject 
of marriage. 

A small group of seniors at this univer- 
sity have recently asked the faculty to ar- 
range a series of lectures on the social, eco- 
nomic, medical, and psychological aspects 
of marriage to be offered as an optional 
course open to seniors and graduate stu- 
dents without credit. The faculty acted 
favorably on the suggestion, and the lec- 
tures are being given at 8:30 two evenings 
each week by specialists in each field. One 
hour is devoted to the lecture and thirty 
minutes to discussion. 

The response of the students was imme- 
diate; more than one hundred students have 
already enrolled for the course, Whether 
this represents a real personal interest on 
their part or mere puerile curiosity cannot 
be said. 

The course is in the experimental stage 
this year, and local publicity has been 
avoided. “As it may be an excellent target 
for the stones of Mother Grundys’ Com- 
stockians, and reactionaries,” a student 
writes, “it has to be handled with gloved 
hands. It is hoped, however, that this neces- 
sary caution will not constrain the lecturers 
to avoid the real personal isues and prob- 
lems involved in the study and to treat the 
subject in a purely academic manner, deal- 
ing out homilies and generalities.” 

If the course proves successful this year, 
it is planned to make it a permanent addi- 
tion to the curriculum. 


Vanity Fair Prize 


Elmer Beth, University of Wisconsin, won 
the first prize of $500 in Vanity Fair’s Col- 
lege Humor contest; George Sumner Alber, 
University of California won second prize 
of $300 and Herbert A. Delmer, Williams 
CoHege the third award of $200. The con- 
test is described as follows by the magazine: 

“With no special geographical section or 
college class numerically predominant the 
contest proved a most revealing index to 
American college life as it realy is. The 
prize-winning essays wil appear separately 
in forth-coming issues of Vanity Fair. The 
three scheduled prized have been awarded 
by the judges, Anita Loos, George S. Chap- 
pell, and John V, A. Weaver. 

“In an attempt to discover and bring to 
the printed page some of the literary talent 
existent among the undergraduates of the 
American colleges, Vanity Fair announced 
a prize essay contest for the three best es- 
says in a humorous or satirical vein sub- 
mitted of the American body collegiate.’ 
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In our estimation the CORNELL SUN 
printed the most penetrating student edi- 
torials on the recent General Strike of 
British labor. The following editorial ap- 
peared in the SUN during the strike —Ed. 


THE FIFTH DAY 


HE British strike is now in its fifth day. 

Little of great significance has devel- 
oped during this period. Both sides retain 
their adamant attitudes; the leaders of both 
factions seem perfectly frank in their de- 
nouncements of riots and disorder. The 
labor magisters still insist that the general 
strike is not a revolutionary movement 
against the government but merely an indus- 
trial dispute of some moment. 

But beneath the surface there are indica- 
tions of the growing unrest with which the 
workingmen regard the governmental atti- 
tude. Of late there have been more distur- 
bances in Mile End and Whitechapel. In 
Glasgow and Edinburgh the seeds of dis- 
content are beginning to break through the 
hard ground of arbitrary emergency regu- 
lations. 

The chiefs of the labor contingent, gen- 
erally speaking, are very conservative, clear 
thinking men. They insist again and again 
that labor is not challenging the govern- 
ment nor that a counter-government has 
been established. With these men directing 
the destinies of the strike the overthrow of 
parliamentary government in England is 
not endangered. 

BUT THE TRUE peril in the present sit- 
uation is that these leaders, notable among 
whom is Mr. J. H. Thomas, having set the 
wheels of a strike in motion, will themselves 
be engulfed as the great mass of British 
tabor, like a buffalo stampede of the West, 
shakes off its traditional inertia and in a 
wild, seething mass uproots th every prin- 
ciples upon which every constitutional gov- 
ernment rests.... 

As has been recently disclosed the gen- 
eral walkout was brought on directly by an 
outlaw strike of a few dozen printers of the 
aily Mail. This was as irritating to the 
labor leaders as it was to the government 
which considered this “incident” as the first 
active overt more on labor’s part. Further- 
more, it has been revealed that the negotia- 
tions between the government and the labor 
faction were nearing a last minute settle- 
ment when the overt act on the part of the 
printers broke all the strings of negotia- 
tions. 

IT IS EASILY possible in the present 
general upheaval of British society that 
some indelicate and ungrateful fellow may 
ignite a bomb, or fire a pistol, and by vir- 
tue of his imprudence may, in a minute, be- 
come the instigator of a revolution. To say 
that such an incident might not happen or 
might not bring such a result is to argue 
against the very fundamentals of human 
nature as displayed in mob psychology. 

Americans are almost universal in their 
praise of Stanley Baldwin. The Prime 
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Minister is not difficult phenomenen to ex- 
plain. He is full of admirable intentions. 
dent Roosevelt used to call “the square 
deal.” He is full of admirable intentions. 
He wants every working man to have ade- 
uacy, and he desires the best of relations 
between capital and labor. Mr. Baldwin 
proposes to obtain these ends by what he 
calls “sacrifice.” He suggests that the Eng- 
lishman shall give up his week-ends and 
that the laborer shall work longer hours for 
less pay in order that England may meet 
the competition of the foreign markets. 

But we ask again how can the laborer 
in England subsist on less pay than he is 
now receiving? That question has been an- 
swered and figures given in these columns. 
A decrease in wages is an impossibility if 
the workingman’s class is to live. 

WE ALSO SAY that they should not 
work longer hours. The whole problem of 
citizenship is the problem of contributing 
your instructed judgment to the public good. 
But to have an instructed judgment you 
need two things. You need instruction, and 
you need judgment. You cannot have in- 
structed judgment if you work at some pe- 
culiarly arduous job for eight or ten hours 
a day. A man who digs coal all day long, 
is not likely to be a creative human being 
when his lengthy working period is over. As 
Mr. Laski has stated it is not difficut to 
conclude that for the majority of citizens in 
the present state the center of the effective 
life has been transferred to leisure, and 
that if they are to realize at the center of 
power what their experience of life is, they 
must have ample leisure in order to work 
out the bearing of that experience of life. 
Longer hours, in short, are likely to destroy 
in a human sense all that makes these 
laborers men. 


College Life 


THE TASTE OF THE CO-EDS 


Where there is party, there is dancing; 
Where I see a face, it is painted. 

Three thousand co-eds— 

Three thousand with but one taste! 


FRIDAY NIGHT 


Friday night, no lessons tomorrow. 
Every student house porch lit. 
Automobile without; laughter within. 
Friday night, no lessons tomorrow. 


LAZY MAN’S SONG 


Springtime is no time for study; 
Sultry summer makes me sleepy. 
Autumn, ah, mosquitoes; winter, cold. 
Let us wait another year. 


IN RAPTURE 


Spring age, in rapture at spring-time— 

Men and women in pairs walk leisurely. 

Indeed the college is not for book-worms, 

Have the libraries removed to open lover’s 
lane! 


HE AND SHE 


The proudest boy is he who has won her; 
The happiest girl is she who wears a dia- 
mond. 
But while they are in the ice-cream parlor, 
loafing. 
Their fathers are just driving the weary 
teams home, 
The toils of the day finished. 
—Kwei Chen 
in the Daily Nebraskan 
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WIND-MILL 


A young lady who came to Columbia Uni- 
versity to get her degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy married her professor at the end 
of the second year. Whereupon a friend re- 
marked, “But, Edith, I thought you came 
up here to get your Ph.D.” 


“So I did,” was Edith’s reply, “But I had 
no idea I would get him so soon.” 


Students of history will confirm the 
Windmill in his firm conviction that the 
prompt and courageous suppression of a 
certain undergraduate publication in be- 
half of “the honor of womanhood” is in ac- 
cordance with a good old American tradi- 
tion. In the Mauve Decade,* which by the 
way the Windmill urgently recommends, 
Thomas Beer tells how this sacred and typi- 
cally American reverence for womanhood 
came about: 

“Even before the Civil War, orators had 
flung to the female margin of their audi- 
ences some variation of a phrase that al- 
ways concluded with the trisyllabic work, 
‘woman.’ Theodore Parker used ‘our pure 
and enlightened womanhood’ four times in 
two years. Daniel Sickles produced ‘our 
world conquering and enlightened woman- 
hood’ a few days before he shot his wife’s 
paramour in the streets of Washington. 
Roscoe Conkling sprinkled his speeches with 
references to ‘a pure, enlightened and pro- 
gressive womanhood’ and had more than six 
hundred babies named for him, to say noth- 
ing cf one proved ‘Roscina Conkling’ in 
Ohio. ‘ Chester Arthur begot ‘our cultured 
and enlightened womanhood’ shortly after 
he startled a dinner in his honour at Sara- 
toga by remarking that he might be Presi- 
dent of the United States but his private 
life was nobody’s damned business. Ulysses 
Grant was also President, but he said noth- 
ing much about women and was defended 
by his doctors and family in his last days 
from committees of ladies and ancillary 
clergymen demanding that he sign warnings 
against the use of alcohol and tobacco. 
Robert Ingersoll spoke touchingly of the 
nobility .of womanhood quite often, and his 
version of the tribute is identical with that 
used by Susan Brownell Anthony and Lucy 
Stone. There was some convention of the 
editorial desk and platform in favour of a 
noble womanhood currently viewed in 
America, and the phrase echoed broadly in 
1889 when a yearning for suffrage crystal- 
lized under the leadership of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Miss Grace Ralston caught the 
words from air about her and made use of 
‘the nobility of womanhood’ to a courtly, 
charming gentleman in a Bostonian draw- 
ing-room. ‘Just what,’ he asked the girl, 
‘is the nobility of womanhood?’ Miss Ral- 
ston was annoyed. She had in her posses- 
sion a dried rose once the property of Eli- 
zabeth Stanton and some letters from Lucy 
Stone. The nobility of womanhood was... 
why, it was the nobility of womanhood! The 
pleasant gentleman seemed amazingly dull. 
What precisely was the nobility of woman- 
hood? Miss Ralston had to lecture him 
stringently. The nobility of womanhood 
meant the nobility of womanhood! Anybody 
knows that!” 

“ Yes,’ said William James, ‘but just what 
is it, my dear?’” 


*The Mauve Decade, Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, $3. 
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SOCIAL LIFE 
Raw Material 


Out of the conflict arising from changing 
sex attitudes, from shifting styles in clothes 
and in thinking, comes dramatic material 
for the pen of a Bernard Shaw, an Ibsen, 
a Samuel Butler. Such material continually 
drifts into the sanctum of a busy editor 
who could not write plays even though he 
had time. Therefore, confident that in 
some college there is a mute ingicrious Ib- 
sen awaiting suitable inspiration The New 
Student broadcasts the following episodic 
fragments: 


*“Now, in my day. . .”’ 

SCENE—The campus of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. It is 
springtime. A trim well groomed under- 
graduate approaches a gnarled ancient who, 
rake in hand, is removing winter rubbish 
from the campus green. The ancient, called 
Joe, has been in the employ of the Univer- 
sity for eleven years. He is asked to com- 
ment on the evolution of camous style and 
customs. 

JOE—Yes sir I came here when these 
school grounds looked a lot different and 
when all the young people who climbed this 
hill were a lot different looking than they 
are now. 

In those days, both men and girls wore 
sensible clothes, clothes that would keep you 
warm and that wouldn’t flop in the wind 
like these trousers they wear now do. 

None of the clothes I see now-adays are 
sensible; the girls wear skirts that just 
come to their knees and there stockings are 
so thin that you can almost see through 
them. The boys are just as bad, wearing 
pants that. take enough cloth to make almost 
two pair. 


Laughter and Pruriency 
SCHNE—St, James Park, London, twelve 
years ago. One lovely afternoon in June. A 
woman passes. She is “obviously a woman 
of grace and refinement, beautifully gowned 
in the mode of the day, save for the out- 
rageous fact—for so it seemed to me—that 
the sleeves of her dress were completely 
transparent from the wrist to the shoulder.” 
The observer was one Hugh A. Studdert 
Kennedy. Some small boys hoot the lady 
of the transparent sleeves, a crowd gathers, 
jostles her. Finally a policeman is called 
to rescue the girl half fainting from the 
mob. Ten years later, Kennedy says in the 
June 1926 number of The Forum, he re- 
visited the park. “Everywhere one looked 
were girls, not in gowns with transparent 
sleeves, but in gowns with no sleeves at all; 
im gowns that did not come an inch below 
the knee; in gowns devoid of necks and only 
very transparently supplied with backs.” 
KENNEDY—And this was what the 
world was coming to—bare arms, bare 
knees, bare necks, and, yes, bare backs too. 
What was it coming to? And yet, as I 
looked out from my Olympian seat under 
the tree I could not help but note how un- 
concerned everybody seemed about it. It 
may have been fancy, but it seemed to me 
that the air was purer and cleaner than 
it had been ten years before, as if an un- 
holy pressure had been relieved, and impu- 
dent hocus-pocus shorn of its imaginary 
power. Legs were everywhere, arms were 
everywhere, necks and backs by the round 
dozen and score were everywhere, and yet 
the men and boys passing back and. forth, 
were going about their daily walk and con- 
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versation just as if nothing had happened, 
just as if the world around them was not 
coming to anything out of the ordinary 
after all.... 

No transitional period is desirable for its 
own sake, and as far as the relation of the 
sexes is concerned, we are passing through 
a period of transition, a period in which 
lincense is, more often than not, mistaken 
for liberty, and old time “faiths” vanish 
in a peal of laughter, And the lughter is the 
most wholesome thing about it. The surest 
way for the world to rid itself of the hocus- 
pocus of sex is to laugh at it. 


Necking Defended 

SCENE I—Comes the dawn on the cam- 
pus of Pacific University, Forest Grove, 
Oregon. Yellow posters are seen on trees, 
bearing the article In Defense of Necking,* 
an ironic attack wpon the common under- 
graduate practice of “necking”. Below the 
article is the following explanation: 

“For reprinting this article from The 
New Student, which copied it from The 
Vagabond, a college paper, three of our 
fellow students, seniors, were booted out of 
school. Is this in keeping with the ‘high 
ideals and broad minds’ program we have 
heard so much about? How about it?” 

SCENE—II University assembly, hours 
later. Proctors remarks that all the stu- 
dents are on hand, There is a chatter of 
conversation which is quickly hushed as 
President Dobbs takes the floor. 

PRESIDENT DOBBS — Nothing can 
change the facts that these men have turned 
out upon the campus, and would have sent 
out over the country an article so vile and 
so destructive of all that humanity in its 
struggle up has bought with the agonies of 
untold millions in their battle for personal 
purity, the honor of womanhood and the in- 
tegrity of the home, that the action taken 
was the only action suitable. 

I know the source of this article. It comes 
from representatives of the most destructive 
element in the world. Their magazines litter 
our news stands. Their encouragement of 
bestiality has been worked into the theaters, 
and forms a rising tide of immorality and 
indecency which threatens to engulf all the 
finer values of the race. I call upon the 
student body to unite with me in stamping 
out this thing for just what it is. 


Students Petition 


One after another, students petitioned that 
the sentence be softened. They conceded that 
it was only justice to suppress the publi- 
cation containing the offending article, to 
dismiss the entire staff of the publication. 
But the dismissal from college of the editor 
and make-up man was condemned as undue 
severity. A fraternity brother of Editor 
Virgil Lilly pointed out that he had sacri- 
ficed and worked hard for the college. It is 
pointed out that Wertz is a theological 
student. 

PRESIDENT DOBBS—. . Let them 
suffer who have deserved it, punish them, 
we repeat, for offenses against the good 
taste and high values of the race... 

CURTAIN 


University of Kansas students are jubi- 
lant. At last they have a ‘traditional’ rally- 
ing ground for all university events. A 
heap of rocks called the Rock Chalk Pile 
has been gathered. Here epoch making 
events will be duly commemorated. 


*New Student Anniversary Number. Com- 
mended by William Allen White, and others, 
for its healthy attitude toward sex. 
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RELIGION 
Freedom Upheld 


Unhampered scientific inquiry was en- 
dorsed by the North Carolina Academy of 
Science at a recent meeting. The Academy 
endorsed the attitude of Presidents W. L. 
Poteat and H. W. Chase of Wake Forest 
College and the University of North Caro- 
lina respectively. The resolutions are as 
follows: 

“The North Carolina Academy of Science 
desires to reiterate that if the present rate 
of progress and enlightenment of the state 
of North Carolina is to be maintained and 
advanced, it is absolutely and unqualify- 
ingly necessary that all those hypotheses, 
theories, laws, and facts which constitute 
the legitimate content of any field of study 
may be dealt with at any time by any 
teacher. 

“The Academy goes on record as indors- 
ing most emphatically the stand of Dr. 
H. W. Chase and Dr. W. L. Poteat on the 
freedom of thought and teaching.” 


Three armies are gathering to do battle 
in the State of North Carolina. One de- 
manding that no study conflicting with the 
Bible teachings shall be taught in the pub- 
lic schools. Another insisting that the search 
for scientific truth continue, that if the 
Bible is truth it will be assisted, not hurt by 
scientific study. The third is an out-and-out 
group of disbelievers, demanding that there 
be no interference in the schools by Christ- 
ians, 

At Duke University a meeting of 200 or 
more students publicly organized an auxili- 
ary to the second army. They call them- 
selves the Schola Caveat, and advocate 
“freedom of education in the schools of 
North Carolina.” Their aim is to “secure 
the cooperation of earnest students in an 
effort to combat the introduction into the 
next legislature of a bill which would pre- 
vent the teaching of scientific research in 
the schools of the State, and to prevent a 
measure from being put through which 
would prevent the teaching of all that the 
research of scientific, conscientious minds 
has succeeded in revealing.” 


The Federal Council of Churches pub- 
lishes its first Student News Letter for 
“students, university pastors, young people’s 
leaders and church workers on the college 
campus.” If it arouses general student in- 
terest the publication will be continued 
monthly during the college season. Among 
the Church activities described in the first 
issue are various attempts at Inter-racial 
Cooperation and the projects growing 
out of the Evanston Interdenominational 
Conference. The Student News Letter is 
published at 105 East 22nd St., N. Y. 


Correction 

Due to an erroneous Associated Press dis- 
patch, The New Student for April 14, 1926, 
misquoted President W. W. Campbell of 
the University of California. We are in- 
formed that President Campbell did not 
say: “any attempt to organize an atheistic 
chapter in my university will be promptly 
squelched.” President Campbell’s statement, 
when asked concerning atheistic activities 
on the campus, was as follows: 

“No word of Mr. Beard’s activities on the 
campus has come to me, and to say there 
has been any endorsement of atheism by 
the University is absurd. The University 
of California takes no part in religious 
controversies.” 
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ON THE FIRING LINE 


Two Teachers Who Pursued Error, Even to the Market Place 


William Graham Sumner, by Harris E. 
Starr, Henry Holt and Company, $4. 

Educational Frontiers, by Scott Nearing, 
Thos. Seltzer, Inc., $1.50. 

The widespread collegiate introspection 
eventually simmers down to a search for 
the ideal teacher. Students in many colleges 
are groping toward this realization. To such 
searchers I would recommend use of the 
lives of great teachers of another genera- 
tion as touchstones. And these two sym- 
pathetic and extremely lucid biographies 
furnish excellent measuring rods for the 
teachers of our times. 

William Graham Sumner appeared on the 
scene at Yale when higher education was 
at extremely low ebb. The old classical 
curriculum was dead for all modern pur- 
poses and the new curriculum of scientific 
realism in the physical and social studies 
was yet powerless to be born. The faculty 
divided into two camps: the puritanical 
remnant, mere birchmen of a narrow ortho- 
dox temper, and timid liberals who dared 
not assert themselves. 

Into this Yale, so typical of the higher 
education of the period, came Sumner. 
“Like a breath of clear cold air from with- 
out,” his biographer says, “enlivening the 
dullness and drowsiness of a crowded and 
over-heated room had been the coming of 
his spirit and methods into the lifeless at- 
mosphere in which the instruction of those 
days went on. Under his touch minds awoke 
and interest in knowledge kindled. His aim 
had been, not simply to communicate facts, 
but to reveal those facts in their manifold 
relationship and significance. To the sub- 
ject he had taught he had given a world 
background, linking it up with the social 
and intellectual movements of the race. He 
represented the kind of teacher which it 
was felt a new era required. The kind that 
was being sought but was hard to find.” 

Sumner would have subscribed to Prof. 
Patten’s credo, “The place of the teacher is 
on the firing line of cilivilization.. There 
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“Your news service and paper have 
helped us much in publishing news 
from other colleges, so that the en- 
closed money should not be called a 
contribution so much as a payment 
for your services. Perhaps you 
should suggest to ether college 
papers that a contribution would 
somewhat compensate for your spe- 
cial effort in getting out a news 
service apart from your paper.” 
—From an editor in Iowa 
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college editors. 
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was nothing cloistered about Sumner. He 
could frame a party platform and spot a 
political sharper as quickly as the next one. 
Professorial dignity never prevented him 
from rolling up his sleeves and carrying 
idea formulated in quiet seminars into the 
market place among the sweaty workmen. 
If he believed a former Attorney General 
and Secretary of State held musty, medie- 
val and pernicious ideas about the tariff he 
didn’t confine his opinions to the faculty 
meeting but blazoned them in the corres- 
pondence columns of New York papers. 
He always kept the channel clear between 
text book abstractions and pulsating life 
outside the classroom door. 


As might be expected this brand of teach- 
ing met with lively opposition, both inside 
the college and out. There was a cloud no 
larger than your hand in the fight over 
free silver. When Protectionism was ef- 
fectively hit the thunder of textile mill 
owners, Republican papers, rippledomniously 
overhead. When the unflattering and real- 
istic portraits of the founding fathers came 
out the patrioteers roared. And when Sum- 
ner opposed war with Spain there was an 
uproar foreshadowing the persecution 
visited on the heads of luckless professors 
who dared use their critical faculties during 
the late war for Democracy. Through it all 
Sumner held his ground with the moral 
fervor to be expected of an Episcopalian 
rector turned college professor. 


May 19, 1926 


Dr. Nearing’s book is a student’s tribute 
to a great teacher. Using the life of.Pro- 
fessor Patten of the University of Penn- 
sylvania as a text he develops the idea of 
the teacher as a prophet, standing on the 
outpost of civilization fighting for new and 
living truths. As opposdd to the ideal 
teacher, the awakener and challenger of 
dormant young minds, he describes the or- 
dinary teacher as a dull day laborer pump- 
ing dead “facts” into the cold storage ware- 
house of a student mind. The charges of 
the Goose Step system of education are 
made. N.S. 

Four primers which answer elementary 
questions concerning our industrial civili- 
zation have been issued by The New York 
Federation of Progressive Women, Room 
406, 15 East 40th Street, New York City. 
The pamphlets are composed of questions 
and answers. The answers are somewhat 
dogmatic, taking the liberal point of view, 
but are calculated to provoke thought rather 
than give final answers. Bibliographies are 
included in the four primers which are 
called Industrial Relations, Our Hconomic 
System, Our Political System and Public 
Ownership. 


Christopher Morley’s undergraduate con- 
tributions to The Haverfordian, Haverford 
College, (Pa.), have been gathered in a 
book, Hostages to Fortune, edited by Chal- 
mers Pitman and Gerald C. Gross, of the 
literary magazine. Essays, poems, and 
sketches are included in the collection. This 
juvenilia comes in a beautifully bound book 
“disclaimed, but regretfully identified by 


Christepher Morley ’10.” 


Harvard Educational Policies are Debated 


Both suggestions made by the Harvard 
Student Council Committee on Education 
has been rejected by the Faculty and Col- 
lege. On the proposal to divide Harvard 
into smaller colleges the vote stood 964 
opposed and 822 in favor. Opponents of the 
plan to hold divisional examinations in the 
Junior year for distinction candidates cast 
885 votes while 758 students favored the 
plan. 

The Crimson believes that a large part 
of the opposition to the plan is due to ig- 
norance or misinformation as to the purpose 
of the changes. . . . 

During the past week an opposition 
group has become articulate at Harvard 
through revival of The Gadfly, official or- 
gan of the Harvard Liberal Club. After a 
lapse of several years the magazine appears 
with articles opposing the New Admission 
Plans and the Student Council Report on 
Education. Oswald Garrison Villard ’93 in 
an article deplores the placing of full 
authority to pass on candidates for entrance 
in the hands of a small committee, which 
is given authority to pass on the “character, 
personality and promise” of prospective 
students as well as on scholastic ability. 
Before such a committee, Villard believes, 
Abraham Lincoln would not have fared 
well. “Would an admission committee have 
divined his genius when, a coarse-tongued, 
awkward, loose-limbed, ill groomed west- 
ener, he was at the college entrance years?” 

Another writer charges the Student Coun- 
cil with the attempt to oxfordize Harvard, 
through the student report. 

“They say, in what brave tones, concern- 
ing the ‘higher ends of education’ that ‘the 
purpose of the college should be to educate 
cultured men who shall be prepard in all 
qualities of mind and character and per- 
sonality to assume positions of active, help- 


ful leadership in the world,’ and that meas- 
ures should be taken ‘to insure that those 
(cancidates) admitted (to Harvard) possess 
capacity for that complete development of 
the man that makes for leadership.’ In 
other words, Harvard’s purpose should be 
to train socially and culturally as well as 
intellectually, a limited aristrocracy, who 
will assume the task of leadership. Leader- 
ship? Whom will they lead? Where will 
they do their leading? Without wishing to 
be obnoxious one must point out that 
America is a democracy in fact and in tra- 
ditions, and that there are not provisions 
in American life for the leadership of any 
aristocratic group. An American college 
must serve all the people.” 


e e e 


Required Chapel Abolished 


‘Compulsory chapel will be discontinued at 
Yale at the end of-the present year. After 
two hundred twenty five years of compul- 
sory worship the Yale Corporation, on the 
recommendation of the faculties and the 
student body, discontinues compulsory wor- 
ship. 

Other means will be used to “uphold the 
propagate the Christian protestant religion” 
which is required by the Yale charter. In- 
stead of congregations of “student conscripts” 
there will be voluntary worship, a well de- 
veloped church of Christ in the university, 
a strong undergraduate department of reli- 
gion. Voluntary chapel services will be held 
in a new building if the necessary finances 
can be secured, 

So ends a campaign carefully fostered by 
successive boards of the Yale News to the 
end that Yale students be no longer “forced 
into the atmosphere of worship which had 
developed an unwholesome attitude toward 
religion.” 


